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THE 


F  A  B  R  I  C  K 

OF  THE 

EYE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Eye  in  general . 

IPropofe  to  inform  thofe  who  have  good 
Eyes  how  they  may  preferve  them  5 
and  filch  as  have  them  weak  or  impaired, 
how  to  ftrengthen  and  reflate  ’em.  In 
order  to  this,  it  is  neceffary  firft  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  ftrudture  of  the  Eye;  that  they 
may  know  how  fight  is  performed,  and  what 
afiifts  or  injures  it.  If  what  I  have  read  and 
feen  may  convey  any  additional  knowledge 
on  this  head,  I  (hail  be  happy  to  be  fo  far 
ufeful  to  mankind. 

The  human  Eye  is  compofed  of  nine  dif- 
tindl  parts*,  three  of  thefe  are  fluids,  called 
Humours;  the  other  fix  areCoATs, or  Mem¬ 
branes,  by  which  they  are  enclofed  and  de- 
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fended*  Each  of  thefe  parts  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  name  *  and  by  underftanding  thefe  we 
{hail  be  able  to  know  diftinctly  the  feat  and 
nature  of  every  difeafe  of  the  Eye  ;  and  to 
judge  of  the  operations,  or  eafier  methods  of 
relief.  Indeed  he  who  will  take  care  of 
his  Eyes  in  time,  will  efcape  all  the  common 
diforders  of  them  :  he  will  fee  without  vifu- 
al  glades  to  extream  old  Age  ;  and  avoid  all 
Operations. 

1.  The  flrudure  of  the  Eye  is  this.  It's 
furface  is  form’d  by  one  of  the  Membranes 
called  the  Conjunctive.  This  is  a  white 
fmooth  fubftance ;  the  blood  veffels  in  it 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  fo  fmall 
that  they  are  never  feen,  except  when  the 
Eye  is  difordered.  This  Coat  does  not  fur- 
round  the  whole  globe  of  the  Eye,  for  it  ter¬ 
minates  upon  the  edge  of  that  Membrane,  or 
Coat,  which  is  placed  next  under  it  and  is 
called  the  Horny  Membrane. 

2.  The  outer  Coat,  or  Conjunctive,  has  an 
opening  in  the  front  and  centre  of  the  Eye : 
and  in  this  part  it  is  that  the  horny  Mem¬ 
brane  comes  in  fight,  in  the  natural  date  of 
the  Eye  \  for  in  all  other  places,  it  is  covered 
entirely  by  the  Conjunctive,  or  outer  Coat. 

This  horny  Coat  has  its  name  from  its  re- 
fembling  horn,  in  appearance  and  tranfpa- 

rency. 
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rency.  And  it  is  tfaruft  a  little  forward  in 
the  part  where  it  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
Eye.  It  is  only  tranfparent  in  this  fore  part: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Eye,  where  the  other 
covers  it,  it  is  thick  and  opake.  It  has  a  new 
name  in  that  part,  being  called  the  Sclero- 
tick  Membrane,  and  fome  have  rafhly 
thought  this  a  different  fubftance. 

3.  Next  under  the  horny  Membrane  is 
lodged,  the  Uvea ,  or  grapey  Coat,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  refembles  a  black  grape.  This 
Coat  makes  what  is  called  the  fight  of  the 
Eye:  it  is  this  which  is  placed  in  the  feem- 
ing  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  within 
the  Circle  :  this  Circle  is  called  the  Iris  of 
the  Eye  :  and  the  Uvea  being  tranfparent,  is 
fuppofed  by  a  common  obferver  to  be  a  mere 
vacancy.  It  is  fixed  behind  to  the  parts  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  alfo  to  the  edge  of  the  horny 
Membrane  at  the  opening,  or  fight. 

This  Coat  can  contrail  or  expand,  and 
this  makes  the  fight  of  the  Eye  appear  fmall, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  large 
where  there  is  lefs. 

4.  The  next  Coat  that  comes  in  fight,  is 
the  Retina,  or  Curtain  of  the  Eye .  This  is 
the  moil  effential  organ  of  feeing.  It  is  not 
at  all  tranfparent,  but  objects  are  reprefented 
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upon  it;  and  their  images  pafs  no  further. 
It  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  nerve  of  the 
Eye:  which  is  properly  alfo  a  continuation 
of  the  fubdance  of  the  brain.  The  objects 
reprefented  on  this  Coat  are  therefore  indeed 
figured  on  the  Brain  itfelf,  fo  that  they  are 
at  once  perceived  and  known. 

Thefe  four  Coats  which  form  the  whole 
outer  circumference  of  the  Eye,  are  derived 
from  other  parts  of  the  Head ;  the  outer- 
mud  from  the  Membrane  of  the  Skull,  the 
next,  or  horny  one  from  the  outer  covering  of 
the  Nerve  of  the  Eye ;  the  Uvea  from  its 
inner  covering,  and  the  Curtain  from  the 
Nerve  itfelf :  but  the  two  remaining  Coats 
are  original  and  peculiar  to  the  Eye,  not  de¬ 
duced  from  other  parts. 

5.  The  fird  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fifth  in 
order,  is  called  the  Vitreous,  or  Glassy 
Coat,  becaufe  it  contains  a  humour  of  that 
name  :  this  is  verv  thin  and  tender  ;  the  vi- 
treous  humour  of  the  Eye  is  lodged  with¬ 
in  it ;  and  there  run  manv  fine  fibres  from 

* 

its  fides  through  that  humour  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  It  is  happy  nature  has  lodged  this 
Coat  fo  deep,  for  w7hen  it  is  wounded,  the 
humour  it  contains  is  dedroyed. 

6.  The  lad  or  innermod  Coat  of  all  is  the 

Arachnoide, 
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Arachnoids,  or  Cobweb  Membrane ;  this  is 
perfectly  clear  and  very  delicate. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  Coats,  or  folid  parts 
of  the  Eye:  they  are  formed  to  contain  and 
preferve  the  fluid  parts  called  the  Humours, 
which  are  three  5  the  Aqueous,  or  Watery , 
the  Vitreous,  or  Glajjy ,  and  the  Cry¬ 
stalline. 

t 

1.  The  Watery  Humour  is  lodged  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  Eye.  It  is  thin  and  clear,  and 
its  quantity  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  fwells 
out  that  part  into  a  roundnefs  very  favour¬ 
able  to  the  fight.  The  Uvea  fwims  in  this 
fluid  $  and  it  furrounds  the  glajfy  humour, 
and  covers  the  Cryftalline  in  the  fore-part. 

2.  The  Glajfy  Humour,  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  looks  like  melted  glafs,  is  very  large  in 
quantity,  and  is  thicker  than  the  Watery ;  it 
alfo  fills  out  the  Eye,  and  gives  it  the  round¬ 
ed  figure,  and  it  fupports  the  Curtain . 

3.  The  Cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Eye 
is  the  mod  eflential  of  the  three ;  it  is  firm 
like  a  jelly,  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal,  from 
which  it  is  named  :  this  is  placed  between 
the  Watery  and  the  Glajjy  humours,  and  is 
lodged  juft:  oppofite  to  the  opening  of  the 
Eye,  leaning  a  little  forward  ;  it  is  final!  in 
quantity,  but  peculiar  in  its  form  ;  it  is 


rounded  behind,  and  fomewhat  flattened  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  is  bedded  in  the  GlaJJy  humour, 
and  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  many  fibres  which 
run  like  rays  from  the  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  Eye,  and  which  fallen  this 
delicate  humour,  not  only  in  its  bed,  but  to 
the  Uvea,  or  grapey  Coat. 

This  is  the  whole  fabrick  of  the  Eye : 
and  this  lad  mentioned  humour,  and  the 
Curtain  are  the  two  molt  eflential  parts. 
In  what  manner  fight  is  materially  per¬ 
formed  by  them,  is  very  plain :  for  if  the 
Eye  of  an  Ox  be  placed  at  the  hole  of  a 
fhutter  in  a  darkened  room,  and  a  paper 
held  behind  it,  the  objects  in  the  ftreet  will 
be  painted  on  that  paper.  This  explains 
the  mechanical  part  of  fight :  how  the  foul 
is  aflfe&ed  by  thefe  reprefentations  is  impof- 
fible  to  be  explained  ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  to 
the  purpofe.  The  reader  fees  what  the  Eye 
is,  and  how  it  performs  its  office  he  will 
from  this  view,  eaiily  underfland  what  pre- 
ferves,  and  what  impairs  it  j  and  how  he  may 
avoid  danger,  or  remedy  the  ill  effedts  of 
former  negligence. 

The  earlielt  anatomifls  dilTedled  the  Eyes 
of  other  animals,  and  thence  argued  by  the 
fuppofed  likenefs  to  thefe  of  men$  for  in 

thofe 
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thofe  times  it  was  held  facrilegious  to  violate 
the  human  frame.  How  different  were  the 
fucceeding  days,  in  which  it  is  faid,  one  of 
very  celebrated  name,  (like  the  painter  of 
the  famous  crucifix,)  did  not  fcruple  to  com¬ 
mit  a  murther  for  the  fake  of  inftantaneous 
diffedion.  After  death  is  furely  time  enough, 
but  it  is  from  the  human  Eye  alone  the 
flrudure  can  be  truly  learned  :  for  in  various 
animals  the  conftrudion  is  verv  different. 

Horfes  have  the  Iris,  or  Circle  of  the  Bye;, 
blue  or  grey,  hazel  or  black,  as  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  :  in  other  creatures  it  is  ufually 
conftant.  The  eyes  of  fifh  are  in  general  flat, 
though  the  flounder  and  its  kind  have  them 
rounded  like  thofe  of  land  animals.  In 
many  infeds  each  eye  is  made  up  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fmall  ones.  F rom  thefe  latter  no 


dedudion  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
human  Eye,  becaufe  they  are  very  little  un¬ 
derflood  ;  nor  are  any  conclufions  to  be  drawn 
with  certainty  from  the  others;  fince  they 
are  in  various  degrees  unlike  the  human. 


CHAP.  II 


Of  the  different  kinds  of  natural  fght. 


BEFORE  we  treat  of  the  diforders  of 
the  Eyes,  it  is  proper  to  confider  the 
various  manner  whei'dn  they  perform  their 

office 
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office  In  different  perfons,  while  they  are  free 
from  any  diftemperature  :  for  in  this  they 
differ  according  to  their  form. 

The  kinds  of  natural  fight  are  three, 
i.  The  perfedt.  2.  The  fhort-fighted.  And 
3.  The  long-fighted. 

The  firft  is  the  moft  general  5  for  nature  is 
oftner  perfect  than  defective  :  the  fecond  is 
an  imperfection  with  which  people  are  born  ; 
the  third  comes  on  with  age.  They  all  de¬ 
fend  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  Eye 
itfelf ;  and  principally  of  the  Cryftalline 
humour. 

In  thofe  who  have  perfect  fight,  the  Eye 
contain  this  humour  in  the  exadt  fhape  al¬ 
ready  named  :  and  it  will  continue  with  lit¬ 
tle  alteration  through  life,  if  ufed  with  care. 
But  frequent  reading  a  fmall  print,  or  great 
attention  to  minute  objedts,  will  by  degrees 
bring  it  into  the  condition  of  fhort  fighted- 
nefs ;  and  fometimes  age  reduces  it  to  the 
other  extream. 

The  proofs  of  a  perfedt  fight  are  thefe 
the  perfon  fees  to  read  beft  at  feven  inches 
diftance,  and  he  can  fee  very  well  at  five 
inches  and  a  half.  Such  perfons  require  a 
moderate  proportion  of  light  to  read ;  and 
in  this  ftate  of  the  Eye  alfo,  diftant  objedts 

are 
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are  very  diftindly  feen.  This  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  human  fight  3  and  ail  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  preferve  it. 

In  fhort-fighted  per  fens  the  letters  of  a 
book,  cr  other  objects,  are  not  feen  diftindly 
unlefs  they  be  brought  very  near  the  Eye  % 
but  then  they  are  feen  perfectly.  At  a 
fin  all  diftance,  things  appear  confufed  *  and 
at  any  considerable  fpace  off*  they  are  not 
feen  at  all.  A  little  quantity  of  light  agrees 
beft  with  fuch  Eyes.  The  defed  is  owing 
to  the  Cryftaiiine  Humour  being  too  round 
before  5  in  the  part  where  in  thole,  who  have 
perfed  fight,  it  is  a  little  flatted.  There 
are  various  degrees  of  this  diforder  3  fome 
.require  the  objed  to  be  brought  within  two 
inches  of  the  Eye,  or  lefs  3  fome  can  read 
at  three  inches,  and  fome  at  five  or  fix  3  the 
ufe  cf  concave  glades  (hews  objeds  to  thefc 
perfons  diftindly. 

The  long -lighted  are  as  far  in  the  oppo* 
file  extream  from  the  condition  of  thofe 
who  have  per  fed  fight :  when  an  objed  is 
near,  it  appears  confufed,  but  when  removed 
to  a  diftance  they  fee  it  diftindly.  This  de¬ 
fect  is  owing  to  the  Cryftaiiine  Humour  be¬ 
ing  too  flat  3  and  it  is  remedied  by  the  ufe 
of  fpedacies,  whofe  glades  are  convex s 

C  they 
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they  naturally  fee  bed  at  about  twenty  inches 
diftance;  and  very  well  at  a  yard.  Old  men 
are  moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe  :  and  thofe 
more  than  others  who  have  made  lead  ufe 
of  their  Eyes  in  their  youth.  Thefe  require 
a  drong  light  for  reading. 

As  thofe  who  have  perfect  fight  are  liable 
to  fall  into  this  date  by  age  5  the  flaort-fighted 
fometimes  obtain  a  good  and  regular  fight  by 
the  fame  means.  The  tendency  of  age  is 
to  flatten  the  Crydalline  humour  ;  and  this 
reduces  that  of  the  fhort- lighted  nearer  to 
the  condition  of  perfect  nature. 

A  great  article  toward  the  preferving  of 
perfect  fight  to  old  age,  is,  to  ufe  always  in 
reading  and  working,  that  moderate  propor¬ 
tion  of  light  which  is  bed  fuited  to  the  Eye 
in  this  natural  date.  Toward  fifty  the  perfon 
will  find  it  painful  to  read  with  too  much  or 
too  little  light ;  or  by  the  glare  of  a  can¬ 
dle.  The  Eyes  are  then  weakened.  If  he 
would  preferve  them  longer  in  their  natural 
date,  he  mud  never  drain  them  by  either  of 
thefe  extreams,  but  obey  what  nature  fo  well 
directs. 

lie  will  be  happy  who  learns  the  lefion 
earlier^  and  begins  to  preferve  his  fight,  be¬ 
fore  the  pain  reminds  him  to  fpare  his  Eyes. 

No 
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No  perfon  fhould  ever  read  with  a  glare  of 
light,  nor  in  the  dufk  :  the  frivolous  attention 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  evening,  has 
coil:  many  a  one  the  perfed:  and  comfortable 
ufe  of  his  Eyes  many  years.  The  mifchief 
is  done  when  we  do  not  perceive  it ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  life  fhews  the  confequences. 

Short* lighted  people  fhould  ufe  themfelves 
to  a  little  more  light  in  reading,  than  is  ab~ 
folutely  neceflary;  and  the  long-fighted  fhould 
accuftom  themfelves  to  read  with  a  little  lets 
than  they  naturally  like.  This  condudt  will 
tend  to  improve  their  fight,  the  other  courfe 
would  be  indulging,  and  in  fome  degree  en- 
creafing  an  imperfection. 


C  FI  A  P.  III. 


Of  the  various  form  and  fize  of  the  Eye . 


E  have  defcribed  the  general 


V  V  and  natural  ftate  of  the  Eye  ;  from 
which  however  the  whole  fometimes  varies 
a  little,  as  well  as  the  Cryftalline  humour 
in  particular.  Some  perfons  have  large  and 
protuberant  Eyes,  others  have  them  fmaller 
and  fet  down  low  in  the  head.  A  mode¬ 
rate  fize,  and  a  middle  degree  of  prominence 
is  beft  j  but  of  the  two  extreams,  fmall  and 
deep  fet  Eyes  are  moft  defireable.  They  have 
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the  cleared  fight ;  and  are  mod:  out  of  the 
way  of  injuries  and  accidents.  Ten  people 
with  large  prominent  Eyes  have  diforders  in 
them,  for  one  that  has  them  fmaller  and 
deeper  :  for  they  are  not  only  mod:  in  the 
way  of  blows  or  hurts ;  but  they  are 
mod:  expofed  to  the  air,  and  eafieft  affedted, 
for  that  reafon,  with  colds  and  rheums. 

Thofe  who  have  the  pupil  or  opening  of 
the  Eye  larged:  fee  the  bed:,  and  with  the  lead: 
light,  if  the  other  parts  be  perfedt :  but  the 
power  of  contradting  this  opening,  is  effential 
to  the  healthy  date  of  the  Eye.  In  perfons 
who  have  entirely  led  their  fight,  the  open¬ 
ing  continues  always  the  fame  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  fhould 
obferve  whether  the  Eye  lofes  or  retains  this 
power  of  contradtion  and  dilatation. 

The  bed  method  of  trying  is  to  fhut  the 
Eyes,  and  then  rub  the  upper  part  of  the  Lid 
of  one  of  them  with  the  thumb.  After  this 
let  the  Eye  be  opened,  and  look  into  a  glafs 
placed  againft  the  light.  Obferve  to  what 
degree  the  pupil  has  its  power  of  contracting  : 
and  by  this  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge  ot  the 
perfedtion  or  decay  of  the  fight :  for  thk  at¬ 
tends  confiantly  and  regularly  on  that  motion. 

When 
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When  one  Eye  has  been  thus  examined, 

let  the  other  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ; 

and  obferve  whether  there  be  any  difference 

* 

in  the  two,  with  regard  to  the  contrading, 
as  they  are  expofed  to  the  light#  In  moil 
cafes  the  defed  of  fight  begins  in  one  of  the 
Eyes ;  and  it  will  be  this  way  known 
whether  it  be  fo,  and  in  what  degree. 

Let  no  one  who  thinks  his  fight  in  danger, 
be  afraid  to  bring  his  Eyes  to  this  trial.  There 
is  no  pain  in  it  nor  does  he  need  any  hand 
but  his  own.  Let  him  not  be  afraid  to  find 
them  worfe  than  he  thought  they  were, 
which  is  indeed  often  the  cafe,  for  it  is  bell 
it  flhould  be  known  :  remedies  are  not  im- 
poftible. 

The  power  of  eledricity  has  been  tried 
in  a  late  inftance,  and  proves  very  amazing, 
Mr.  Lookup,  of  Catharine -fir  eet,  has  a 
daughter  whofe  fight  is  abfolutely  loft.  In 
this  lady’s  Eyes,  the  pupil  was  conflantly  and 
immoveably  dilated  to  the  extream,  fo  that 
no  Iris  was  feen  ;  the  Eyes  appearing  folely 
black.  On  the  repeated  application  of  the 
eledrical  machine,  the  pupil  recovered  its 
power  of  contradion  $  the  opening  became 
fmaller,  and  a  fair  grey  Iris  appeared.  The 
Eyes  appeared  changed  from  black  to  grey. 

The 
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The  cafe  was  too  defperate,  and  of  too  long 
continuance  for  abfolute  relief :  but  this  effect 
of  eledricity  >  was  very  ftrange.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe,  in  defeds  lefs  confirm’d,  it 
may  perform  a  cure. 

When  the  pupil  of  the  Eye  is  extreamly 
contraded,  and  it  has  not  the  power  of  dila¬ 
tation,  blindnefs  is  the  confequence ;  as  much 
as  in  the  other  extream.  The  fame  attention 
fhould  be  ufed  to  difcover  it,  and  the  fame 
timelv  care  taken  to  remove  the  obfiacle. 

J 

When  a  defed  of  fight  is  occafioned  by 
either  of  thele  caufes,  the  ditorder  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  pally  of  that  part.  The  Eye  has  its 
mufcles,  and  they  are  as  liable  as  thofe  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  body  tothisdifiemperature. 
When  the  cafe  is  an  excefiive  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  it  is  a  palfy  of  the  circular  mufcle ; 
and  when  it  is  a  contradion,  it  is  a  palfy  of 
the  radial  mufcle  :  this  is  not  ufelefs  fpecu- 
lation  ;  it  leads  to  a  cure.  The  great  care  is 
to  difcover  the  difeafe  in  time,  for  then  it  is 
cafy  to  find  a  remedy :  but  when  it  is  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  great  degree  that  is  impoffihle. 

i 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  IV. 


Of  the  lofs  of  fight  by  accidents , 

H  E  degree,  proportion,  or  quantity 


JL  of  light,  to  be  received  by  the  Eyes, 
is  an  article  of  vaft  confideration  in  the  pre- 
ferving  of  them  :  and  we  have  fhewn  that 
a  moderate  quantity  alone  is  proper  for  them 


when  employed  in  reading  or  working.  Too 


little  drains  the  fight,  and  too  much  dazzles 
the  Eyes.  Buttheeffedfis  very  different  in  thefe 
feveral  degrees,  when  brought  to  the  extream. 
Too  little  light  never  did  the  Eyes  any  harm, 
unlefs  they  were  employed  in  examining 
fmail  objeds  :  but  too  much  has  by  its  own 
power  defiroyed  the  fight.  In  countries 
where  criminals  are  kept  in  abfolute  dun¬ 
geons,  they  fee  as  well  as  ever  when  brought 
again  out  of  that  darknefs  •  but  a  fudden,violent 
blaze  of  light  may  at  any  time  deftroy  the 
fight  irrecoverably.  It  is  thus  perfons  are 
ftruck  blind  by  lightning  :  the  body  of  the 
flame,  which  is  bright  beyond  imagination, 
coming  juft  before  their  eyes.  And  thus  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  ftruck  blind  by  looking  too 
near  into  the  extream  fire,  where  metals  are 
melted  The  looking  full  upon  the  focus  of 
a  great  bu  ng-glais,  while  performing  its 


operations. 
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operations,  may  have  the  fame  effedt  ;  and 
we  had  an  inftance  of  an  apothecary’s  fervant, 
firuck  blind  by  throwing  falt-petre  into  a  red 
hot  crucible,  in  which  there  was  a  fmali 
piece  of  charcoal  burning.  Even  the  travel¬ 
ling  in  fnow  has  had  the  fame  effedt :  and 
the  looking  on  fmooth  pavements  of  great 
extent,  when  the  fun  fhines  upon  them,  will 
hurt  the  Eyes  extremely. 

Practical  cautions  may  be  learned  from 
all  thefe  incidents.  The  great  rule  is  this, 
never  to  bring  the  Eyes  haftily  and  carelefly 
out  of  a  lefs  degree  of  light  into  a  greater  ; 
nor  ever  to  expofe  them  to  too  much.  I  am 
not  permitted  to  mention  names,  but  I  can 
give  inftances  of  what  cafes  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  my  obfervation  in  this  quarter  of  the 
town,  wherein  thefe  accidents  brought  on 
very  bad  confequences  ;  which  were  re¬ 
lieved  by  caution,  without  medicines. 

A  lady  from  the  country,  coming  to  re- 
fide  in  St.  James  s-fquare,  was  afflicted  with 
a  pain  in  her  Eyes,  and  a  decay  of  fight. 
She  told  me  fhe  could  not  look  upon  the 
flones,  as  the  fun  fhone  upon  them,  without 
great  pain.  This,  which  fhe  fuppofed  to  be 
a  fvmptom  of  her  diforder,  was  the  real  caufe 
of  it :  her  Eyes,  which  had  been  accuftomed 

to 
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to  the  green  of  her  grafs-walks  in  the  gar* 

den,  and  the  pafture -grounds  before  her  houfe, 

could  not  bear  this  violent  and  unnatural  blaze 

of  light,  from  the  reflection  of  the  flat 

ftones.  I  advifed  a  number  of  fmall  orange 

© 

trees  to  be  fet  in  the  windows,  whofe  tops 
hid  the  pavement,  and  came  in  a  line  with 
the  grafs,  the  water,  and  the  bufh,  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafon.  The  lady  is  well  with¬ 
out  any  medicine  ;  and  fhe  was  on  the  verge 
of  little  lefs  than  blindnefs. 

A  gentleman  of  the  law  had  his  lodgings 
in  Pall-mall ,  on  the  north  fide  :  his  front  win¬ 
dows  were  expofed  to  the  full  noon  fun,  and 
his  back  room  having  no  opening  but  into 
a  fmall  clofe  yard,  with  forty  foot  brick  walls, 
was  very  dark..  He  wrote  in  the  back  room, 
and  ufed  to  come  into  that  in  front  to  break- 
faft.  His  fight  grew  weak  $  and  he  had  con- 
ftant  pain  in  the  balls  of  the  Eyes.  He  ufed 
vifual  glaffes,  and  he  fpoke  with  oculifts ;  e- 
qually  in  vain.  The  former  incident  had  hap¬ 
pily  put  the  occafioh  into  my  thoughts,  and 
he  was  foon  convinced,  that  the  coming  fud- 
denly  out  of  his  dufky  ftudy,into  the  full  blaze 
of  funihine,  and  that  very  often  in  the  day, 
had  been  the  real  caufe  of  his  diforder.  New 
lodgpgs,  and  forbearing  to  write  by  candle¬ 
light,  have  proved  a  perfed  cure. 

D 


Blindnefs, 
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Blindnefs,  or  at  lead  miferable  weakness 
of  fight,  are  brought  on  by  thefe  unfufpeCted 
caufes.  Thofe  efpecially,  who  have  Eyes 
difpofed  to  be  weak,  fhould  attend  to  this, 
fince  the  prevention  is  eafy,  but  the  cure  is 
extreamly  difficult ;  and  often  utterly  im¬ 
practicable. 

We  fee  therefore,  that  exclufive  of  natu¬ 
ral  imperfections,  and  of  illnefles,  or  abfolute 
difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  the  fight  may  be  great¬ 
ly  injured  or  impaired  by  an  injudicious  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it  in  the  common  courfe  of  life; 
and  upon  this  thould  be  founded  the  follow¬ 
ing  everlading  rules  for  its  prefervation. 
i.  Never  to  fit  in  abfolute  gloom,  or  in  a 
blaze  of  light ;  much  lefs  to  go  from  one 
into  the  other.  A  houfe  fituated  north  and 
fouth,  is  therefore  wrong  for  any  who  are 
tender  in  their  fight;  and  thofe  who  are 
fenfible  of  the  lead  diforder  in  it,  never 
fhould  live  in  fuch  a  fituation.  2.  To  avoid 
fmall  prints  in  reading ;  and  all  attention  to 
minute  objeCts.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  af- 
fiding  the  fight  with  glades :  they  reprefent 
the  objedts  plainer,  but  they  commit  a  kind 
of  violence  upon  the  Eye,  and  always  hurt 
weak  ones.  3.  Never  to  read  in  the  dufk  : 
and  when  the  Eyes  are  at  all  difordered,  not 

by 


fore  that  the  bed-chamber  be  never  fo  fit  li¬ 
sted,  that  the  fun  fhines  into  it  at  that  time  : 
that  there  be  no  red,  nor  too  much  white  in 
it ;  and  that  the  degree  of  light  be  moderate. 
Thofe  who  have  weak  Eyes  will  find  great 
advantage  in  green  furniture  in  that  room, 
and  in  admitting  the  light  gradually  to  their 
Eyes  at  the  time  of  waking  ;  it  is  thus  na¬ 
ture  provides  for  all  her  creatures :  the  day¬ 
light  comes  on  by  very  flow  degrees  ;  and  the 
firfl:  objedt  is  univerfal  green. 


CHAP*  V. 


Of  the  ufe  of  fpeffiacles. 


HATS O EVER  care  be  taken  of 


V  V  the  Eyes,  the  decays  of  nature  are 
unavoidable;  and  weaknefs  of  fight  will 
come  on  with  years,  though  not  fo  foon  by 
the  mere  advance  of  life  alone,  as  by  the 
fame  caufe  with  a  carelefs  conduft. 

As  the  fight  grows  weak,  objefts  are  not 
feen  diftindtly  ;  the  letters  of  a  book  appear 
confufed,  and  it  becomes  difficult,  and  at 
length  impoffible,  for  the  perfon  to  read. 
The  fame  difficultyarifes  in  examining  all  fmall 
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objects.  This  decay  comes  on  gradually, 
and  flowly  :  glaffes  help  it ;  and  the  mod; 
familiar  method  is  by  fpedtacles  ;  but  it  has 
been  a  great  while  a  doubt,  and  ftiil  conti¬ 
nues  fo,  at  what  time  they  fhould  firfl:  be 
ufed :  whether  on  the  flight-eft  approach  of 
the  decay,  or  not  till  they  are  abfolutely 

neceffary. 

* 

At  whatever  time  they  are  begun  to  be 
ufed,  they  fhould  from  thence,  be  made 
univerfal.  We  have  obferved,  that  the  re- 
courfe  to  glaffes  on  particular  occaflons, 
drains  the  Eyes ;  and  it  is  by  the  change 
they  introduce  for  the  time  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  objects.  Therefore,  when  they  are 
once  ufed,  they  fhould  always  be  ufed  ;  and 
no  fhock  fhould  be  offered  to  the  Eyes,  by 
reprefenting  things  to  them,  at  one  time  in 
one  manner,  and  the  next  moment  in  ano¬ 
ther.  They  bear  this  as  ill  as  the  fudden  re- 
moval  out  of  the  dark  into  the  light.  The 
practical  advice  is  this :  that  whenever  a  per- 
fon  begins  to  put  on  fpedtacles,  he  fhould 
ufe  them  for  every  thing.  With  regard  to 
that  effential  question,  the  time  when  they 
fhould  be  firft  ufed,  I  am  convinced  by 
long  obfervation,  that  it  never  fhould  be, 
till  they  are  abfolutely  wanted.  When  the 

fight 
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fight  is  growing  weak,  it  will  take  its  courfs  ; 
and  the  ufe  of  fpedacles  will  only  bring  on 
the  decay  fooner.  There  never  was  a  great¬ 
er  error,  than  ufing  them  to  preferve  the 
fight.  A  perfon  who  continues  to  read  with¬ 
out  them,  at  the  time  when  his  fight  begins 
to  grow  weak,  will  be  able  to  read  with¬ 
out  them  much  longer  than  one  in  the 
fame  condition,  who  ufes  them  by  way  of 
prefervation.  This  is  an  abfolute  and  certain 
fad,  and  it  takes  away  all  poflible  con- 
troverfy. 

Due  care  as  we  have  direded  in  manage¬ 
ing  the  Eyes,  never  to  face  a  ftrong  light, 
nor  ever  read  in  a  weak  one,  or  by  candles, 
avoiding  glaring  objeds,  and  looking  very 
much  on  green,  will  keep  the  fight  a  great 
while  fit  for  fervice,  without  affiftance,  even 
after  it  has  begun  to  (hew  figns  of  decay : 
whereas  the  ufe  of  fpedacles  will  make  the 
perfon  much  lefs  able  to  fee  without  them 
in  a  very  (hort  time. 

We  fpeak  here  of  the  abfolute  decay  from 
nature,  not  of  what  is  occafioned  by  difor- 

ders:  that  we  (hall  explain  hereafter.  But 

'  ¥ 

in  this  cafe,  the  true  pradice  is  to  keep 
from  fpedacles  fo  long  as  the  perfon  can 
read  without  them  *  and  when  they  are  ne- 
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ceffary,  let  the  choice  be  made  of  a  pair, 
which  are  neither  of  very  fmall,  nor  very 
great  power.  An  honeft  optician  will  fele*d 
fuch,  being  defired ;  and  they  will  ferve 
the  purpofe  a  great  while. 

Many  begin  with  thofe  of  fmall  power, 
and  change  frequently  for  fuch  as  have 
more  :  but  this  is  a  very  ill  practice.  Jn  a 
little  time  fuch  a  perfon,  will  find  no  fpec- 
tacles  whatfoever,  will  ferve  him  well. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  when  any  one  ufes 
fpedacles,  let  him  never  put  on  any  but  his 
own.  The  taking  others  occafionally,  is  like 
the  frequent  changing  them  at  the  fhop : 
and  both  are  of  the  fame  confequence,  with 
that  ill  practice  of  fometimes  ufing  them, 
and  fometimes  letting  them  alone.  The 
fight  is  difturbed  by  this  variety  3  and  the 
Eye  is  hurt  by  feeing  objeds  one  moment 
under  one  reprefentation,  and  prefently  after 
under  another.  All  difturbance  and  irregu¬ 
larity  is  hurtful,  and  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  keeping  the  fight  uniform,  as  well  in 
the  degree  of  ftrength,  as  of  light. 

Spedacles  are  vaftly  preferable  to  reading- 
glaffes,  becaufe  they  employ  both  the  Eyes 
together  $  the  other  naturally  only  one.  The 
reprefentation  of  objeds,  feen  by  both,  and 

by 
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by  one  Eye  only,  is  extreamly  defferent 
This  they  know  who  have  loft  an  Eye, 
and  any  may  know  by  fhutting  one  for  a 
time.  The  cuftom  therefore,  of  reading 
with  one  Eye,  is  a  difturbance  of  the  light, 
and  is  hurtful  to  it,  as  all  other  things  are 
which  render  it  irregular.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon,  more  than  any  other,  that  the  ufe  of 
microfcopes  hurts  the  Eyes. 

Spe&acles  of  cryftal  are  very  bad  for  the 
fight ;  for  the  natural  brightnefs  of  that  ftone 
is  injurious  to  a  weak  Eye.  Some,  on  the 
oppofite  extream,  ufe  green  glafs ;  but  this 
mifreprefents  all  objects,  and  has  a  glare  that 
renders  it  yet  more  hurtful.  The  belt  glafs  for 
them,  is  that  which  is  of  a  moderate  degree 
of  finenefs,  between  the  white  and  green : 
and  they  did  well,  who  introduced  the  com¬ 
mon  glafs  of  windows  for  this  purpofe. 

Befide  the  reafons  named  already,  there 
is  one  yet  more  important  in  favour  of  the 
ufe  of  fuch  fpectacles  as  thefe,  and  only  of 
one  kind,  or,  properly  fpeaking,  of  only 
one  pair  :  this  is,  that  the  Eye  will  fome- 
times  recover  itfelf  under  fuch  regular  man¬ 
agement. 

By  what  we  have  faid  of  the  nature  of  the 
Eye,  and  of  the  material  caufe  of  that  de- 

fed!: 
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fedl  of  fight,  which  age  brings  on,  this 
will  be  eafily  underftood.  The  cryftalline 
humour  mull;  have  a  certain  degree  of 
roundnefs  for  perfedt  fight ;  and  this  it 
loofes,  by  flow  degrees,  at  the  approach  of 
age.  The  cryftalline  humour  becoming 
fomewhat  too  flat,  the  perfon  cannot  read 
without  convex  glaffes,  which  remedy  that 
defedt,  in  a  manner  perfedtly  mechanical : 
if  he  ufe  various  kinds  of  thefe,  the  cryf¬ 
talline  is  often  difturbed,  by  the  pafiage 
of  rays  varioufly  refradled.  But  if  he  will 
be  cob  flan  t  to  one  pair,  the  Eyes  will,  fome- 
times,  as  we  have  faid,  recover  themfelves  : 
that  is,  this  cryftalline  humour  will  regain  its 
natural  roundnefs,  and  the  perfon  will  be 
able,  after  many  years  ufe  of  fpedhcles,  to 
fee  without  them.  There  is  at  prefent  an  in- 
ftance  before  me  of  this  truth.  Mr.  George 
Holmes .  And,  I  believe,  he  will  not  have  oc- 
eafton  ever  to  ufe  them  again. 


CHAP.  VI. 

« .  »•  • ' 

Of  diforders  of  the  Eyes  which  weaken  the  fight. 


EfTTHERTO  we  have  confidered 
SL  only  natural  infirmities  and  decays  of 
fight:  there  remain  many  others,  which  are 
occafioned  by  diforders  of  the  Eyes  :  the 


more 
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more  terrible  of  thefe  require  the  hand  of  an 
experienced  and  judicious  operator  $  but  in 
the  far  greater  part,  the  patient  may  be  in- 
druded  to  take  care  of  himfelf :  and  it  will 
be  better  to  keep  out  of  their  hands,  whofe 
intered  it  often  is  to  en flame  diforders,  that 
they  may  afterwards  obtain  more  glory,  and 
more  profit,  by  curing  them* 

Among  the  Idler  maladies  of  the  Eyes, 
the  mod;  common  is  a  redundance  of  water, 
or  of  a  watery  humour  :  this  always  didurbs 
and  impairs  the  fight.  When  the  Eye  is 
full  of  water,  letters  appear  confuted,  and 
no  fmall  object  is  feen  didindtly.  In  this  cafe 
it  is  ufual  to  have  recourfe  to  fpedacies  :  but 
accurate  obfervation  fhews,  that  it  is  only  the 
glafs,  not  the  form,  that  is  neceflary. 

When  it  is  the  extream  moidure  of  the 
ball  of  the  Eye  alone,  which  makes  ofa« 
jeds  appear  confufed,  the  placing  a  piece  of 
thick  clear  glafs  between  the  Eye,  and  the 
thing  to  be  feen,  renders  it  didindt  again, 
Philofophy  may  puzzle  at  an  explanation  of 
this,  but  it  is  enough  to  know  it  is  a  fad* 
Therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  let  a  pair  of  fpec- 
tacles  be  made  of  plain  thick  coach -window 
glafs,  without  any  convexity  ;  and  let  the 
perfon  read  with  thefe,  and  at  the  fame  time, 

E  ufe 
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ufe  the  following  medicine ;  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  moifture,  and  remove  the  caufe. 
Grind  to  a  fine  powder,  a  dram  of  the  white 
troches  of  rhazes,  and  ten  grains  of  white 
vitriol ;  mix  by  degrees  with  thefe,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  of  plantain-water.  Wafh  the  Eyes  night 
and  morning  with  this. 

Avoid  much  reading,  and  never  examine 
any  thing  but  with  a  moderate  light.  Never 
face  a  ftrong  bright  fire  ;  and  when  it  is 
neceftary  to  come  into  the  funfhine,  always 
keep  the  Eyes  half  flint.  Never  look  into 
the  iky,  nor  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  nor 
read,  write,  or  work,  by  candle-light. 

It  will  be  foon  feen  whether  the  Eyes  be 
rendered  dryer  by  this  practice.  If  they  be, 
the  perfon  will  foon  be  cured  ;  if  not,  the 
next  refource  is  fome  drain  for  the  humour. 
Three  dofes  of  moderate  phyfick  fhould  be 
taken,  each  at  two  days  diftance  from  the 
other.  If  this  does  notfucceed,  a  blifter,  fe¬ 
lon,  or  ifiue  mu  ft  be  the  next  attempt  :  but 
blifters  inflame,  and  iflues  difcharge  irregular¬ 
ly.  I  have  always  found  a  feton  in  the 
neck  the  mod  efleftual.  It  is  near  the  part, 
and  the  difcharge  is  confiderable.  The  trou¬ 
ble  of  it  is  more  than  the  pain  :  but  if  it  were 
greater,  the  fight  is  of  fo  much  confequence, 

'  that 
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that  people  fhould  not  think  much  of  it. 
All  this  time  the  Eye- water,  before  direded, 
ffiould  be  ufed.  There  are  very  few  cafes  this 
method  will  not  effedually  cure  :  and  if 
only  fuch  glaffes  as  are  here  direded  have 
been  ufed,  the  fight  will  be  petfed  again,  as 
foon  as  the  cure  is  performed  ;  and  there  will 
be  no  need  of  fpedacles.  But  if  the  perfon 
has,  idly,  inftead  of  plain  glaffes,  ufed  fpeo 
tacles,  he  muff  continue  them,  even  when 
the  cure  is  finifh’d  :  for  the  Eyes  having 
been  accuftomed  to  thefe  will  not  be  able  to 
fee  diftindly  without  them. 

When  a  decay  or  weaknefs  of  fight  comes 
on  earlier  than  could  reafonably  be  exped* 
ed,  and  without  any  difeafe  or  other  ap¬ 
parent  caufe,  it  fometimes  will  be  in  the 
power  of  medicine  to  relieve  it :  at  lead: 
there  will  be  no  ill  attending  the  ufe  of  the 
following  remedy. 

Slip  off  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  rofe- 
mary,  put  them  whole  into  a  bottle,  with 
a  pint  of  brandy,  and  fh ake  it  once  a  day 
let  this  hand  three  days,  then  drain  it  off, 
and  let  the  clear  tindure  run  through  paper: 
mix  a  tea  fpoonful  of  this,  with  four  tea 
fpoonfuls  of  plantain- water ;  make  it  warm, 
and  wafh  the  infide  of  the  Eye  with  it,  every 

E  a  night, 
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night,  going  to  bed  ;  moving  about  the  Eye¬ 
lids,  that  foms  of  it  may  get  perfectly  in  be¬ 
tween  the  lid  and  the  Eye.  By  degrees  put 
lefs  and  lefs  water  to  the  tindture,  till  at 
length,  a  tea  fpoonful  of  each  be  mixed  for 
ufe :  and  let  this  be  continued  a  long  time, 
wafhing  the  Eye  with  feme  of  it  every 
niiiht. 

o  * 

The  decay  of  fight,  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
owing  to  the  cryftalline’s  growing  too  flat ; 
and  this  is  often  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs, 
and  coldnefs  of  the  part.  This  tindture  will 
remove  the  caufe,  and  will  often  reftore  that 
part  of  the  Eye,  to  its  natural  form  ;  and 
the  fight  will  be  perfedu 

C  II  A  P.  VII. 

Of  inflammations  in  the  Eyes . 

TNflammations  of  the  Eyes  are  often  the 
effedl  of  colds,  and  this  is  their  leaft 
dangerous  ftate ;  they  may  arife  from  various 
other  caufes,  and  among  the  reft  from  ve¬ 
nereal  diforders.  They  are  often,  in  that 
cafe,  the  moft  defperate  of  all. 

The  inflammation  fhews  itfelf  by  the 
(Welling  of  the  blood-veflels  in  the  white  of 
the  Eye;  which  become  red,  and  the  Eye 
is  Paid  to  be  bjood-fhot.  Afterwards  the 

whole 
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whole  white  of  the  Eye  will  be  in  a  manner 
red  and  inflamed.  Sometimes  this  diforder 
is  flight  and  trifling  ;  fometimes  very  painful 
and  dangerous  :  the  inflammation  in  fome 
cafes,  proceeds  fo  violently,  that  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  preferve  the  fight. 

Every  diforder  of  the  Eyes,  fhould  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  time  :  for  the  leaf!:  will  fome¬ 
times,  with  negledl,  grow  to  the  condition 
of  the  greateft. 

The  inflammations  of  the  Eyes  are  of 
two  kinds ;  fome  attended  with  a  running  of 
water  or  matter,  others  altogether  dry.  This 
diftindtion  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  regarded, 
becaufeupon  this  depends  the  proper  method 
of  cure. 

In  the  inflammations  attended  with  moif- 
ture,  the  pain  is  greateft  ;  for  the  Iharpnefs 
of  this  humour,  often  inflames  the  Eye-lids., 
and  fometimes  ulcerates  even  the  outer  coat 
of  the  Eye.  Old  people  and  children  are 
mod  fubjedt  to  this  complaint  ;  and  perfons 
from  twenty  to  five  and  forty,  to  the  other. 

Remedies  are  very  neceflary  in  each  cafe; 
but  they  muft  be  feledted  with  judgment,  and 
adminiftred  with  care  :  nothing  is  fo  little  un- 
derftood  as  the  medicines  for  the  Eyes ;  and 
thofe  which  are  unfkilfully  applied  often  en~ 
creafe  the  difeafe,  In 
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In  dry  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  bleeding  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  done* 
and  it  often  performs  a  cure  alone  :  but  it 
is  better  to  add  to  its  efficacy,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  eafy  application.  Mix  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  plantain-water,  with  two  fpoonfuls 
of  brandy :  put  to  it  fifteen  grains  of  levi¬ 
gated  tatty.  Wafh  the  inner  part  of  the 
Eye  with  this,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

If  this  does  not  cure,  let  the  hleeding  be 
repeated  the  third  morning ;  and  the  day  af¬ 
ter,  let  a  gentle  purge  be  taken.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  ufe  of  the  Eye* water;  and  at  night 
bind  gently  over  the  Eyes  a  linnen,  fix  or 
eight  times  doubled,  and  moiflened  with 
red  wine,  in  which  a  few  red  rofe-buds  have 
been  boiled.  This  method,  will  in  all  cafes, 
where  there  are  no  particular  circumftances, 
perform  a  cure. 

In  inflammations  with  moisture, 
more  is  to  be  confidered;  becaufe  more  fymp- 
toms  occur. 

Bleeding  is  neceflary,  and  it  mufi  be  re¬ 
peated  occafionally.  . 

Diflolve  three  grains  of  fait  of  lead,  in. 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  plan  tain -water  ;  and 
wafli  the  Eye  with  this  four  or  five  times 
a  day. 


If 
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If  the  complaint  do  not  grow  better,  life 
the  following.  Grind  to  a  fine  powder,  half 
a  dram  of  roach  alum  5  mix  this  with  the 
white  of  a  new  laid  egg,  and  beat  them  up 
very  well  together,  till  they  are  mixed  into  a 
curd.  Spread  this  upon  a  doubled  linnen 
rag,  and  lay  it  over  the  Eye.  Let  it  lye  on 
two  hours.  Let  this  be  repeated  as  there  is 
oecafion  3  and  if  the  diforder  do  not  give  way 
to  thefe  remedies,  a  feton  mull  be  made  in 
the  neck. 

When  a  thick  humour  fafcens  the 
Eye* lids  together  in  a  morning,  and  the  com¬ 
er  of  the  Eye  is  fore,  and  the  whole  globe 
troubled  with  an  itching ;  the  beft  remedy 
is  ointment  of  tutty.  A  piece  of  this,  as 
big  as  the  head  of  the  largeft  pin,  mull  be 
put  into  the  corner  of  the  Eye  at  night* 
going  to  bed  3  and  three  times  a  day  the 
following  water  mtfft  be  ufed.  Pick  off 
an  ounce  of  leaves  of  vervain,  freflh  ga¬ 
thered.  Pour  upon  them  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  5  let  it  ftand  till  cold,  and  then  ftrain 
it  off  through  a  fieve  3  let  it  fettle  to  be 
quite  clear  3  and  add  to  it  four  fpoonfuls  of 
brandy  3  let  the  Eye  be  wafhed  with  this  e- 

«,  -•  i 

very  two  or  three  hours.  The  virtues  of 
vervain  are  not  Efficiently  known. 

CHAP. 


/ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  inflammations  of  the  Eyes  attended  with 

other  circumfances . 

IN  fome  inflammations  the  Eyes  always 
feem  to  be  filled  with  dirt,  and  the  pain 
is  exceffive.  This  arifes  from  a  thick  hu¬ 
mour,  which  is  fecreted  within  the  Eye-lid, 
which  covers  it  atfirfilike  a  jelly,  and  after¬ 
wards  hardens  into  little  lumps  of  a  kind  of 
folid  matter.  Thefe  hurt  the  Eye,  and  feel 
like  dirt  in  it. 

Rub  to  powder  fix  grains  of  levigated 
lapis  calaminaris  ;  add  to  it  fix  grains  of 
fugar  of  lead,  and  eight  grains  of  crude  fai 
armoniac.  When  thefe  are  very  fine,  mix 
them  with  half  a  pint  of  plantain- water, 
and  let  the  Eye  be  wafhed  with  this  four  or 
five  times  a  day. 

When  the  Eyes  are  inflamed,  and  red  on¬ 
ly  at  the  corners,  or  for  fome  little  way 
thence  toward  the  centre  of  the  Eye,  but 
the  upper  and  lower  part  are  not  affeded, 
the  cure  is  generally  eafy  :  but  it  muft  be 
taken  in  time;  for  this  difeafe,  if  negleded,  is 
very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  worfe.  The 
following  Eye-water  will  ufually  cure  it  in 
a  few  days  time,  when  only  the  corners  are 

fwelled 
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fwelled  and  fore.  Rub  to  a  fine  powder 
half  a  dram  of  white  vitriol  :  mix  it  with 
a  fcruple  of  the  powder  of  florentine  iris, 
and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  with  a  pint  and 
four  ounces  of  plantain-water  ^  fhake  the 
whole  together,  and  wafh  the  Eyes  twice  or 
three  times  a  day. 

If  a  pimple  rife  upon  the  globe  of  the 
Eye,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  pain  of  thefe  in¬ 
flammations.  The  common  methods  mu  ft 
be  ufed,  and  the  patient  mu  ft  be  kept  care¬ 
fully  from  facing  any  ftrong  light.  When 
matter  is  form’d  in  the  pimple,  which  will 
be  in  fome  time,  it  muft  be  let  out  by  open¬ 
ing  the  top  of  it  with  a  lancet ;  and  then  the 
Eye  muft  be  walked  with  the  vervain  Eye- 
water,  till  it  is  perfectly  well* 

Sometimes  five  or  fix  little  fores  will  be 
form’d  in  different  parts  of  the  Eye,  which 
will  become  ulcers,  and  will  be  not  only 
very  painful,  but  fometimes  will  leave 
fears  that  hurt  the  fight.  This  requires  a 
more  powerful  remedy  than  the  former. 

Tie  a  piece  of  caoiphire  in  a  rag,  and 
put  it  into  a  bottle,  with  a  pint  of  plantain- 

water.  When  it  has  been  two  days  in 

\ 

the  water,  that  will  be  fit  to  ufe,  Wafh  the 

'F  Eye 
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Eye  with  it  four  or  five  times  a  day  ;  and 
then  ufe  the  following. 

Rub  to  fine  powder,  a  fcruple  of  the  lapis 
divinus  ;  then  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
fugar  candy  ;  and  diflolvethe  whole  in  a  pint 
of  plantain -water  :  add  two  fpoonfuls  of 
brandy,  and  wafh  the  Eye  with  this  till  the 
little  ulcers  are  cleanfed  and  healed  :  then 
bathe  the  Eye  three  times  a  day  with  warm 
milk. 

Sometimes  the  whole  Eye,  and  Eye-lids, 
and  even  the  nofe,  will  be  fwelled  and  in¬ 
flamed,  foon  after  the  firft  appearance  of 
what  is  called  the  blood-fhot.  This  requires 
immediate  and  plentiful  bleeding. 

Mix  plantain -water,  half  a  pint,  with 
two  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  frequently 
bathe  all  the  parts  with  this  warm  :  at  night 
let  the  following  be  laid  on  alfo  warm.  Boil 
fome  marfhmallovv  root  flic’d  thin,  in  com¬ 
mon  water,  till  it  is  quite  foft ;  mafh  it  with 
a  little  of  the  water,  and  a  piece  of  crumb 
of  bread,  and  lay  on  fome  of  this  all  over 
where  the  inflammation  goes. 

The  bleeding  muff  be  repeated  at  times ; 
and  a  purge  taken  every  other  day.  If  this 
does  not  fucceed,  a  feton  mu  ft  be  made  in 
the  neck.  No  care  is  too  much  in  this  cafe, 

for 
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for  the  humour  is  fo  (harp,  that  the  fight 
is  in  great  danger  ;  and  even  the  little  fores, 
made  by  it  on  the  cheeks  and  nofe,  leave 
fears  that  never  wear  out. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  fwelling  of  the  Eyes . 

Eye  will  fwell  out,  fo  that  the  fight  will  ap¬ 
pear  funk  in  form  of  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
This  is  attended  with  great  pain  and  danger^ 
unlefs  proper  remedies  be  ufed,  the  white  of 
the  Eye  will  rife  out  to  near  half  an  inch 
in  thicknefs ;  and  matter  will  be  form’d  by 
which  the  Eye  will  be  deftroyed.  Whether 
a  blow,  or  a  fever,  or  whatever  be  the  caufe, 
bleeding  is  immediately  neceflfary  $  and  it 
mud  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Sweat¬ 
ing  the  part  is  alfo  very  proper  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  the  bed  thing  is  plantain- water 
with  a  little  brandy.  This  mud  be  warm¬ 
ed,  and  cloths  wetted  in  it  mud  be  applied 
frequently  to  the  Eye,  to  keep  all  that  part 
of  the  face  in  a  gentle  dew.  A  brifk  purge, 
unlefs  the  fever  render  this  improper,  (hould 
be  given  every  other  day. 

F  2  It 


SOmetimes  after  a  blow,  or  from  the  ef- 
fedt  of  a  violent  cold,  the  bodv  of  the 
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It  will  be  foon  feen  whether  the  fwelling 
and  inflammation  abates.  If  they  do  not, 
there  is  danger  of  matter  being  form’d,  which 
probably  will  deftroy  the  fight. 

To  prevent  this  ufe  the  following.  Boil 
red  rofes  in  red  port  wine,  and  add  a  few 
leaves  of  rofemary  ;  when  the  wine  is  very 
ftrong  of  the  ingredients,  dip  pieces  of 
linnen  many  times  doubl’d  into  it  ;  and  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  Eye  on  the  outfide,  binding 
them  gently  on  without  prefling.  Let  this 
be  repeated  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  with  the  effedt  of  purges  and  bleeding, 
it  will  probably  fucceed.  If  not,  the  fur- 
geon  fhould  be  called  in,  for  there  will  be 
need  of  a  very  fkiiful  hand,  and  great  know¬ 
ledge,  to  prevent  the  moflextream  mifchief. 

CHAP.  ’X. 

Of  venereal  dforders  of  the  Eyes. 

NO  inflammation  or  diforder  of  the 
Eyes  is  more  terrible  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  a  venereal  taint;  nor  does  any 
threaten  the  fight  more  immediately.  Many 
Eyes  have  been  loft  by  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
and  yet  the  prefervation  of  them  with  due 
care  is  not  difficult.  The  common  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Eye  is  a  fwelling  and  thickning 

of 
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of  the  outer  coat,  as  in  the  laft  inftance ; 
and  a  great  difcharge  of  matter  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  $  or  fometimes  from  the  whole  Eye. 

The  thickened  coat  of  the  Eye  becomes 
hard  and  flefhy,  and  the  matter  ftains  the 
linnen  cloths  ufed  about  it,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  running  which  attends  that 
difeafe  in  its  moll  common  appearance.  There 
requires  in  this  cafe  the  mod;  immediate  care* 
A  feton  (hould  be  inftantly  made  in  the 
neck  ;  and  the  Eye  mud  be  wafhed  five  or 
fix  times  a  day  with  the  following  mixture* 
Pour  a  pint  of  water  upon  two  ounces  of 
farfaparilla  root.  Let  it  ftand  till  cold,  then 
drain  it  off  clear,  and  add  two  fpoonfuls  of 
brandy.  This  mu  ft  be  warmed  every  time 
it  is  ufed  $  and  between  the  times  of  wa fil¬ 
ing  with  this,  let  there  be  thick  doubled  lin¬ 
nen  cloths,  dip’d  in  the  rofe-wine  before 
direfted,  laid  on  the  Eye. 

If  the  inflammation  be  violent  the  perfon 
mult  be  blooded.  And  during  the  ufe  of 
thefe  applications  to  the  Eye,  the  ufual  me¬ 
dicines  for  the  difeafe  itfelf  are  to  be  given 
with  the  greateft  care  and  pundluality.  Thuf 
the  Eye  will  be  reftored  to  its  natural  condition ; 
but  if  any  time  be  loft  at  firft,  or  any  thing 

negle&ed 
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negleded  afterwards,  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
covering  fiich  omiffion.  The  Eyes  will  ah- 
folutely  perijfh. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Of  diforders  of  the  Eyes  following  the 

fmall-pox. 


MANY  diforders  of  the  Eyes  are  the 
confequences  of  this  difeafe  in  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  5  nor  is  the  method  by  ino¬ 
culation  a  fecurity.  Though  in  general  mil¬ 
der  kinds  occafion  lefs  of  the  mifchief ;  and 
the  mildeft  are  ufually  given  by  that  method. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe  it  is  frequent 
and  natural  that  the  Eye-lias  fwell,  with  the 
reft  of  the  face  :  they  become  inflamed,  and 
they  difcharge  a  matter  of  a  clammy  nature, 
which  clofes  their  edges •  and  the  perfon, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  is  blind 
fome  days,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent 
it.  Sometimes  no  harm  arifes  from  this,  but 
in  many  cafes  the  matter  contained  between 
the  Eye  lids  and  the  Eyes  grows  flharp  and 
corroflve,  and  eats  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
Eye,  makingfmall  ulcers.  Thefe  arefoundon 
the  edges  of  the  Eye- lids  as  well  as  in  the 
Eye,  and  they  continue  very  troublefome : 
not  healing  with  the  reft  of  the  puftules. 

The 
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The  humour  kept  till  it  is  acrid  in  the  Eyes, 
while  they  are  fhut,  fometirnes  makes  its 
way  fo  far  as  to  caufe  that  troublefome  and 
mifchievous  weeping  at  a  corner  of  the  Eye, 
which  is  called  a  fiftula  lachrymalis.  Some¬ 
times  a  pock  takes  place  in  the  very  fight  of 
the  Eye  5  and  fome  perfons  who  have  es¬ 
caped  all  thefe  dangers,  get  inflammations 
and  other  troublefome  diford ers  in  the 
Eyes,  foon  after  their  fir  ft  going  out.  This 
happens  after  inoculation,  more  frequently 
than  after  the  fmall-pox  in  the  natural  way  : 
for  having  been  lefs  in  danger,  people  are 
lefs  careful. 

To  efcape  this,  the  firft  caution  is,  not  to 
be  in  hafte  to  get  abroad  :  let  the  perfon  be 
accuftomed  to  the  air  in  the  houfe  before  go¬ 
ing  out ;  and  then  only  let  the  airing  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

To  guard  againft  the  others,  let  the  Eyes 
be  carefully  wafhed  and  kept  clean  during 
the  courfe  of  the  diftemper.  If  the  fymp- 
toms  be  moderate,  warm  milk  and  waiter  is 
better  than  any  thing  for  walking  them  ;  if 
the  difeafe  be  more  violent,  ufe  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  two 
ounces  of  marfhmallow  roots  j  and  when 

cold, 

f  * 
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cold,  ftrain  it  off*,  and  add  two  fpoonfuls  of 
brandy.  Wadi  the  Eyes  at  times  infide  and 
out  with  this ;  and  frequently  draw  a  feather 
wetted  in  the  liquor,  between  the  Eye-lids, 
to  prevent  their  being  fattened  together. 

When  an  abfcefs  is  form’d,  the  hand  of 
the  furgeon  is  neceffary.  In  all  cafes  where 
that  is  not  required,  cleanlinefs  is  the  firft  ar¬ 
ticle  towards  a  cure ;  and  the  next  is  caution. 
The  patient  mud  defend  the  Eye  from  all 
great  lights ;  and  the  utmoft  care  mud  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  :  for  this  never 
fails  to  bring  on  an  inflammation  in  the  ten¬ 
der  part  ;  which  is  the  fymptom  mod  of  all 
to  be  feared.  It  will  eafily  be  found  whe¬ 
ther  the  fymptoms  grow  aggravated,  or  be¬ 
come  more  mild  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the 
cafe,  let  not  the  patient  complain  that  the 
cure  proceeds  too  flowly.  The  Eye  is  a  very 
tender  part,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  to  inflame  it  by  violent,  or  too 
fharp  applications. 


CHAP.  XII. 

I 

Of  the  nature  of  a  cataraB. 


WE  have  gone  through  the  confider- 
ations  of  the  more  ufual,  and  lefs 
dreadful  diforders  of  the  Eye,  but  there  re¬ 
main 
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main  two  yet  to  be  treated  of,  much  more 
deplorable  in  their  nature  and  confequen- 
ces  ;  and  though  familiarly  known  by  name, 
yet  very  little  underftood  :  thefe  are  the 

CATARACT,  and  GUTTA  SERENA  3  both 
deftruftive  of  the  fight  $  and  both,  when 
confirm’d,  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  It 
may  be  ufeful,  and  will  certainly  be  fatisfac- 
tory,  to  perfons  affli&ed  with  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  to  know  their  nature  truly  :  this  we 
propofe  to  lay  before  them  diftin&ly  and 
plainly. 

The  name  catarafl:  is  given  to  various  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Eye  ;  but  that  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  call’d  fo,  is  a  diftemper  of  the  cryftal- 
line  humour  5  which  loofes  its  proper  na¬ 
ture  :  diflblving  firfi:  into  a  foft  thin  matter, 
and  afterwards  hardning  again,  fo  as  to  be  to® 
tally  incapable  of  its  office  :  and  the  perfon 
then  becomes  entirely  blind. 

The  cataract  is  oftner  caufed  by  external 
injuries,  than  any  other  way.  A  blow  upon 
the  Eye  will  loofen  the  cryftalline  from  its 
place :  it  then  appears  whitifh  and  dufky  $ 
and  the  whole  mifchief  follows.  A  violent 
ftrokeon  the  forehead,  or  a  fall  upon  the  head, 
may  in  the  fame  manner  loofen  it  5  and  the 
fame  confequences  follow  :  it  grows  whitiffi, 
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and  a  eataradt  is  formed.  If  a  needle,  or 
any  other  fharp  inftrument,  pierce  fo  deep 
into  the  Eye  as  to  wound  the  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour,  that  will  alfo  occafion  a  eataradt ;  for 
it  then  loofes  its  natural  colour  and  confift- 
ence,  and  becomes  opake. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  eataradt  is  form’d  very 
fuddenly.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  inter¬ 
nal  caufe  it  comes  on  more  flowly  $  but  with 
equal  certainty. 

The  fir  ft  figns  of  a  eataradt  perceived  by  the 
patient,  are  common  to  many  other  diforders 
of  the  Eyes  ;  but  there  loon  follow  fuch  as 
are  more  plain  5  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  this, 
and  {hew  with  certainty  what  is  the  cafe.  The 
firft  appearance  is  that  common  fymptom  of 
Hies  and  motes  dancing  before  the  fight  :  but 
after  this,  the  diftemper’d  Eye  becomes  fhort- 
lighted.  If  the  other  Eye  be  {hut,  objedts 
require  to  be  brought  nearer  than  ufual  to 
this  ;  and  the  power  of  feeing  diminifhes:  till 
at  length  only  a  little  light  makes  its  way  into 
the  Eye,  and  objedts  cannot  be  diftinguifh’d. 

During  the  firft  ftages  of  this  complaint, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  by  looking  into  the 
Eye  ;  but  when  it  is  advanced  fo  far,  the 
eiiential  caufe  is  vifible  :  deep  in  the  orb 
there  appears  an  opake  fpeck  of  a  white,  or 

yellow- 
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yellowifti  white  colour.  This  is  the  cryftal- 
line  humour  of  the  Eye,  which  has  loft  its 
tranfparence :  frequently  alfo  it  lofes  its  form. 
Inftead  of  its  original  circular  ftiape,  it  will 
become  triangular  ;  and  not  only  its  fubftance 
is  thus  rendered  dark  and  thick,  but  its  very 
furface  will  be  often  drawn  up  into  wrin¬ 
kles. 

We  have  given  the  fymptoms  by  which 
the  patient  may  perceive  this  diforder  coming 
on ;  and  thefe  laft  are  the  indubitable  proofs 
that  it  is  confirm’d.  Thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy 
as  to  have  cataracts,  will  be  able  thus  certain¬ 
ly  to  know  their  cafe  :  and  that  is  all  we  can 
propofe  to  them.  It  is  not  a  complaint  where¬ 
in  medicines  can  avail.  The  hand  of  the  o* 
perator  is  the  only  hope,  and  too  often  its 
efforts  are  ineffectual, 

CHAP.  XI1L 

Of  a  Jhaking  cataract. 

THIS  is  a  peculiar,  and  very  deplorable 
ftate  of  the  Eye  :  in  which,  not  only 
the  fight  is  loft  irrecoverably,  but  the  fhape  of 
the  globe  is  deform’d,  and  appears  difguftfuh 
The  crvftalline  humour  is  the  feat  of  this 

j 

diforder,  ,as  of  the  other  :  and  it  becomes  at 
once  enlarg'd,  loofe,  and  hard ;  as  well  as 
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opake.  The  name  of  a  fhaking  cataraft  is 
given  it  becaufe  the  cryftaliine  being  loofe, 
/hakes  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  Eye  as  it  is 
moved:  and  at  length  it  breaks  the  fmallhold, 
which  kept  it  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Eye, 
and  is  thrown  forward  to  the  front.  This  is  a 
diforder  beyond  all  hope  of  cure  3  but  the 
pain  upon  any  motion,  and  the  uneafinefs  it 
gives  to  all  who  look  upon  the  perfon,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  eafe  of  the  operation  by  which 
it  may  be  drawn  out,  unite  in  recommending 
that  courfe. 

Though  we  are  accuftom’d  to  confider 
the  Eye  as  a  very  tender  and  fenfible  part, 
there  is  in  reality  little  feeling  in  it.  The 
operations  of  the  furgeon  give  very  little  pain  : 
I  wifh  we  were  not  oblig’d,  by  truth,  to  fay 
alfo,  they  generally  do  little  fervice. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

0 

Of  a  Glaucoma . 

r  t  ^  H  E  diftemper  of  the  Eye  properly 
A  called  a  glaucoma,  is  a  diforder  of  the 
cryftaliine  ;  attended  with,  or  indeed  more 
juftly  Ipeaking,  occafioned  by,  a  palfy  in 
the  nerves  of  the  Eye. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  it  are  very  diftindt 
and  plain,  and  they  fliould  be  attended  to 

with 
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with  care,  becaufe  at  that  time  medicines  will 
*  * 

afford  great  relief,  though  afterwards  they 
are  vain. 

The  firft  fymptom  of  this  diforder  is  a  mift 
before  the  Eyes.  This  is  feen  principally  in 
a  morning  at  firft  rifing ;  and  at  the  time  when 
candles  are  firft  lighted  in  an  evening.  It  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  thofe  fpots  or  films  which 
feem  to  float  before  the  Eyes  in  the  begining 
of  a  cataradt  j  or  of  thofe  dufky  atoms  which 
difturb  the  fight  from  leffer  occafions :  but  it 
is  a  continued  vapour  as  it  were,  which  makes 
the  Eyes  feem  weak,  and  the  fight  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  As  the  diforder  advances  in  ftrength, 
this  vapour  becomes  more  thick ;  and  the 
fight  from  the  middle  of  the  pupil  is  loft :  but 
about  the  edges  there  is  ftill  fome  power  of 
feeing,  though  painfully  andimperfedtly.  This 
is  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  glaucoma.  In  the 
firft  nothing  is  to  be  difcover’d  on  examining 
the  Eye  $  but  in  this  the  cryftalline  begins  to 
change  colour.  After  that,  in  the  third  ftage, 
wherein  the  difeafe  is  to  be  confidered  as  al¬ 
together  confirm’d,  the  perfon  can  diftinguifli 
light  from  darknefs,  but  can  fee  no  objedt  : 
and  the  cryftalline  humour  becomes  of  a  blue- 
i(h  green  colour.  The  pupil  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  dilated  $  and  the  patient  feels  violent 
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pains,,  not  only  in  the  globe  of  the  Eye,  but 
in  the  temple. 

r  »  ^ 

The  caufes  of  this  diforder  are  various.  It 
will  fometimes  come  on  gradually,  without 
any  apparent  occafion  ;  fometimes  more  hafti- 
ly,  from  accidents :  and  of  thefe,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  moft  ufual,  is  a  fudden  and  violent 
flafti  of  light.  When  it  is  owing  to  this 
caule,  both  Eyes  are  ufually  affedted  together  ; 
when  it  comes  on  more  gradually,  one  Eye  is 
commonly  attacked  firfl :  but  the  diforder 
when  confirm'd  in  the  one,  generally  feizes  on 
the  other ;  and  in  the  common  courfe  of 
things,  both  are  loft. 

In  this  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  nothing  is 
to  be  expeded  from  medicine,  or  indeed  from 
the  hand  of  the  operator.  Therefore  the  more 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  fir  ft  fymptcms.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  continued  and  thick  mift,  like 
a  cloud,  or  fmoak,  before  the  Eyes,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  medicines  have  performed  an  abfolute 
cure;  reftoring  the -fight,  and  preventing  the 
glaucoma  which  certainly  would  have  follow¬ 
ed.  Cut  into  thin  flices  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  mafterwort  root  frefti  dug  up  ;  put  it  into 
a  pint  and  half  pf  brandy ;  and  add  of  the 
tops  of  origainum,  and  flowers  of  rofemary, 
of  each  an  ounce;  of  cardamom  feeds  hull’d, 

half 
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half  an  ounce.  Let  thefe  ftand  together  a 
week,  (baking  the  bottle  every  day.  Then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  filter  it  through  pa-, 
per.  Take  a  tea  fpoonful  of  this  three  times 
a  day,  in  a  fmall  glafs  of  wine  and  water :  con¬ 
tinue  this  without  intermiffion  ;  and  all  the 
time  keep  the  Eyes  in  feme  degree  (haded 
from  the  light.  Let  a  hat  be  flap’d  over  them 
when  in  the  open  air  ;  when  the  perfon  comes 
into  a  flronger  light  than  ufual,  let  him  open 
them  but  little  $  and  let  him  never  read  a 
fmall  print,  examine  minute  ohjedts,  or  look 
at  bright  or  diftant  ones. 

Let  him  ufe  alfo  the  following  Eye- water. 
Strip  off  feme  leaves  of  eyebright  carefully 
dry’d ;  pour  upon  half  an  ounce  of  thefe,  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  :  let  it  (land  till  cold, 
then  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  to  it  one  fpoonful 
of  brandy.  Let  the  Eyes  be  carefully  wafhed 
with  this  night  and  morning. 

By  this  method,  if  the  difeafe  be  not  too 
far  advanced  before  it  is  regarded,  there  will 
be  feme  fign  of  ammendment  after  eight  or 
ten  days  ;  and  if  carefully  followed  from  that 
time,  the  cure  will  be  perfected  in  feme 
weeks  more. 

It  is  a  difeafe  that  is  apt  to  return,  and  the 
patient  muft  therefore  watch  the  firft  ap¬ 
proaches  5 
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proaches ;  and  have  recourle  to  the  lame  me¬ 
dicines  again.  He  muft  carefully  avoid  all 
accidents  that  may  occafion  it  :  he  muft 
never  face  a  ftrong  light,  read  a  fmali  print, 
nor  feal  a  letter. 


CHAP.  XV. 


Of  a  gutta  ferena . 

H I  S  is  another  of  the  difeafes  of  the 


JL  Eye,  which  bring  on  abfolute  blind- 
nefs.  It  is  in  fome  degree  of  the  nature  of  the 
glaucoma  j  which  is  a  palfy  in  a  flighter 
kind,  attended  with  an  alteration  of  the 
cryftalline  humour  of  the  Eye.  This  is  a  palfy 
of  a  more  inveterate  fort,  which  needs  no 
other  diforder  joined  with  it,  to  deftroy  the 
fight.  No  blindnefs  is  more  perfedt,  than  that 
of  a  confirmed  gutta  ferena.  But  there  is  a 
lefler  degree  of  it,  in  which  fome  power  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Eye  ;  and  the  perfon  can  diftin- 
guifh  light  and  dark  ;  and  fee  certain  objedls. 

Whatfoever  can  obftrudt  the  nerves  of  the 
Eye,  may  bethe  caufe  of  a  gutta  ferena.  Some¬ 
times  this  diforder  proceeds  from  the  matter 
of  a  fever,  thrown  at  the  crifis  or  turn  of  the 
difeafe  upon  thefe  nerves ;  fometimes  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafe  occafions  it ;  and  it  is  then  in¬ 
curable  :  the  matter  Qf  that  diftemper  not 
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only  obftriifiing  the  nerved,  but  deftrcying 
their  power  of  motion  irrecoverably. 

When  a  gutta  ferena  attacks  both  Eyes, 
it  may  be  known  by  the  pupil  being  always 
the  fame  3  for  the  iris,  or  circle  of  the  Eye^  is 
incapable  of  motion  :  fometimes  it  is  con- 
traded,  as  if  the  perfon  was  expofed  to  a 
ftrong  light  3  and  fometimes  dilated,  as  in 
thofe  who  are  in  the  dark.  In  either  cafe  it 
is  incapable  of  being  alter'd  3  and  the  perfon 
is  equally  blind,  in  one,  and  in  the  other. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  Eyes  is  attacked 
firft  by  this  difeafe  5  and  nothing  can  be 
perceived  on  looking  at  them,  both  feeming 
equally  well,  though  one  is  abfolutely  fight- 
lefs.  In  this  cafe  the  following  eafy  experi¬ 
ment  fhews  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  Let 
the  Eye  which  has  its  light  be  fhut,  and 
the  pupil  of  the  diftemper’d  Eye  will  dilate 
itfelf,  as  if  that  alfo  were  {hut.  Then  let  the 
other  Eye  be  opened  3  and  as  the  pupil  of  that 
contracts  itfelf,  fo  will  that  of  the  other. 

This  isowing  to  the  ftrudtUre of  the  parts. 
The  diftempered  Eye,  in  this  cafe,  has  no 
power  of  motion  in  itfelf,  but  owes  thefe 
changes  to  the  other. 

Sometimes  a  gutta  ferena  comes  on  at  once 
in  both  Eyes,  and  the  perfon  is  {truck  blind 
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in  a  moment ;  without  pain,  or  any  other  pre¬ 
vious  diforder.  This  is  the  moft  terrible  kind 
of  all :  and  I  am  to  confefs  frankly,  that  fo  far 
as  I  have  feen,  it  feems  to  admit  no  relief. 

More  ufually  the  diforder  comes  on  gradu¬ 
ally.  A  violent  pain  in  the  head  is  the  firfl 
fy  nip  tom  5  and  a  dulnefs  of  fight  follows. 
The  pain,  which  is  terrible  at  the  firft  ftroke* 
becomes  by  degrees  lefs ;  and  as  that  abates,  the 
fight  decays.  This  is  a  fate  in  which  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  ufed,  for  till  the  fight  is  utterly 
loft,  they  may  recover  it. 

Let  the  patient  be  blooded  •  and  let  the 
quantity  be  proportion’d  to  the  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels.  If  the  pulfe  fhew  it  neceffary,  this 
mu  ft  alfo  be  repeated  at  a  few  days  diftance  : 
for  nothing  will  take  effedt  while  the  veffels 
are  loaded. 

Take  frefh  root  of  aflarabacca  a  dram,  flice 
it  thin,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  ;  let  it  ftand  till  cold,  then 
ftrain  it  off,  and  take  it  juft  warm’d,  with  a 
fmall  lump  of  fugar.  Let  a  large  quantity  of 
carduus  tea  be  made ;  it  will  operate  as  a  vo¬ 
mit,  and  ftiould  be  encouraged  by  large 
draughts  of  that  liquor. 

Every  three  days  let  this  be  repeated,  till  it 
has  been  taken  four  times  :  encreafing  the 
quantity  of  the  root,  a  little  each  time. 

Le 
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Let  a  feton  be  made  in  the  back  of  the 
neck. 

Take  feeds  of  lovage  an  ounce*  tops  of 
clary  an  ounce  and  half,  put  them  into  a 
quart  of  brandy.  Let  them  Hand  a  week, 
then  ftrain  off*  the  tinfture.  Let  a  (mall 
quantity  of  this  be  warmed  twice  a  day*  and 
the  Eye  held  over  the  fleam  of  it. 

Let  the  patient  avoid  flrong  light,  live  tem¬ 
perately,  and  of  all  things,  take  care  not  to 
catch  cold. 

Finally,  let  him  take  conffantly  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  m  a  Her  wort,  directed  for  the  glaucoma. 
It  is  intended  in  that  cafe  to  flrengthen  the 
nerves,  and  that  is  as  effential  in  the  prefent 
difordcr. 


C  H  A  P.  XVI . 


'  Of  the  lejTer  degree  of  the  gutta  ferena. 

HIS  difeafe  is  in  its  mod  deplorable 


A  date,  a  confirm’d  palfy  of  the  nerves 
of  the  Eye  :  but  it  is  pofiible  in  reaibn, 
and  we  fee  it  confirm’d  by  experience,  that  it 
may  attack  the  patient  in  a  lelfer  degree  :  and 
impair,  but  not  abfolutely  deflroy  the  fight. 

What  we  obferve  of  this  confirms  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  is  received  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  difeafe  :  and  it  is  a  confiderable  advantage 
toward  the  cure,  to  know  certainly  the  canid 
of  the  diforder. 
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Nervous  complaints,  when  in  an  extream 
degree,  will  take  away  the  fight  for  a  time  $ 
and  the  caufe  is  the  fame  as  in  the  lafting  gutta 
ferena  :  only,  as  the  occafion  is  temporary 
which  brings  it  on  j  when  the  fit  is  over  the 
fight  will  return.  Among  the  number  of  fad 
fymptoms  attending  what  are  called  nervous 
diforders,  this  is  one  of  the  worft :  and  no 
care  can  be  too  great  to  preyent  its  growing  to 
a  heighth  5  for  it  will  then  terminate  in  a  con* 
firm’d  and  incurable  gutta  ferena.  Of  all  me¬ 
dicines  in  this  cafe,  the  bed  is  powder  of  the 
bark  of  miffletoe.  It  will  prevent  the  Eyes 
from  fuffering  from  this  caufe,  however,  the 
other  fymptoms  may  be  aggravated. 

In  fome  cafes  a  part  only  of  the  Eye  is  af¬ 
fected  with  that  palfy  which  occasions  this 
difeafe  ;  and  then  the  patient  fees  only  a 
part  of  any  objed  that  is  prefented  to  him, 
not  the  whole  :  if  a  book  be  open’d  he  will 
fee  half  the  page,  and  not  the  reft. 

There  is  always  a  danger  of  this  degree  of 
the  difeafe  degenerating  into  the  other ;  and 
the  fame  methods  muft  be  ufed  to  prevent 
that,  as  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  worft. 
There  is  the  grcateft  reafon  to  obferve  the  ufe 
of  them  ftridlv,  for  the  danger  is  imminent 

f  y  7  O 

if  they  be  negleded  3  and  the  hope  of  fuccefs 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
period  or  condition  of  the  diforder. 

Sometimes  the  perfon  diftinguifhes  not  only 
light  from  darknefs,  but  the  degrees  of  light 
from  one  another,  as  the  light  before  and  after 
funrife,  the  brightnefs  of  noon,  the  fainter 
rays  of  afternoon,  and  the  evening  twilight. 
I  have  feen  perfons  thus  affedted  who  diftin- 
guilhedthefe  degrees  of  light,  better  than  thofe 
who  had  perfedt  light,  becaufe  they  have  lefs 
attention  to  them  $  and  yet,  with  this  degree  of 
perception,  thefe  perfons  could  not  fee  any  ob- 
jedh 

The  remedies  in  this  cafe  muftbe  the  fame 
as  thofe  in  the  progrefs  of  the  abfolute  gutta  fe- 
rena 3  and  they  will  take  effedt  by  timely  ufe. 
Inthis,andinallotherdiforders  where  the  Eyes 
are  concerned,  one  general  rule  may  be  laid 
down,  that  the  firfl  fymptoms  be  regarded  3  for 
it  is  only  in  the  earlier  ftage  that  they  are  cura¬ 
ble  by  medicines;  and  that  whenever  this 
courfe  is  begun,  it  mud  be  followed  regularly 
and  without  interruption  :  for  though  the  ad¬ 
vance  be  flow  toward  a  cure,  it  is  important; 
fince  negledt  gives  the  diftemper  time  to 
flrengthen  :  and  when  confirm’d  there  is  no 
remedy.  The  operation  of  couching  feldom 
fucceeds,  and  the  alternative  is,  timely 
CARE,  or  TOTAL  BLINDNESS. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Of  artificial  Eyes . 


'  O  the  entire  lofs  of  fight,  from  the 


A  diforders  of  which  we  have  treated, 
there  is  often  added  a  deformity  of  the  Eye 
itfelf.  Other  caufes  befides  thefe  will  alfo 
totally  and  irrecoverably  deftroy  the  Eyes ; 
and  often  render  them  at  the  fame  time  pro¬ 
tuberant,  and  otherwife  unfightly.  In  this 
cafe  when  the  power  of  fight  is  utterly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  the  Eye  is  a  difguftful  objedl, 
there  is  fome  advantage  in  removing  the  de¬ 
formity, 

The  globe  of  the  Eye,  with  its  pupil,  and 
the  circle,  or  iris,  is  a  body  eafily  imitated 
by  art.  Glafs  may  be  made  to  refemble 
it  in  fhape  and  lineaments :  and  when  one 
Eye  remains  good,  fuch  an  artificial  one 
may  be  let  into  the  place  of  the  other ;  and 
being  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  entire  Eye, 
no  one  can  fee  the  difference.  It  may  alfo, 
by  a  careful  operation,  in  cafes  where  the 
body  of  the  Eye  is  not  too  much  impair’d,  be 
fo  let  in  as  to  be  capable  of  motion. 

This  is  in  the  power  of  art,  and  it  may  be 
done,andisdone  fo  perfectly, that  many  perfons 
have  one  of  their  Eyes  glafs,  though  their  mod 
intimate  acquaintance  have  never  perceived  it : 
and  I  could  infiance,  at  this  time,  an  officer 
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in  the  fervice,  who  could  not  perfuade  a  per- 
fon  very  near  to  him,  that  one  of  his  Eyes  was 
glafs,  any  other  way  than  by  ftriking  agajnft  it 
with  his  finger-nail,  and  convincing  the  ear 
by  the  found. 

This  may  be  a  great  fatisfaCtion  to  perfons 
who  are  to  appear  in  publick ;  for  the  im¬ 
perfection  will  be  utterly  imperceptible.  But 
they  muff  not  fuppofe,  becaufe  this  can  be 
done,  that  every  operator  can  perform  it.  The 
great  care  in  the  operation  is  to  remove  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  difeafed  Eye,  to  make 
room  for  the  artificial  one  :  and  yet  to  leave 
enough  of  the  real  globe  remaining,  to  give 
motion  to  the  glafs  covering  which  is  to 
come  over  it.  If  too  much  of  the  real  Eye 
be  left,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  fix  the  artificial 
one  upon  it and  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be 
not  fome  of  it  remaining,  the  artificial  one 
cannot  have  much  movement.  The  power  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  Eye-lids  will  give  it  fome 
motion  ;  but  this  will  not  be  like  that  attend¬ 
ing  the  proper  remains  of  the  globe  of  the  Eye. 

In  many  cafes  the  Eye  is  deftroyed  by  an 
abfcefs.  The  furgeon  forefeeing  with  cer- 
certainty  this  terrible  event,  lhould  be  pre¬ 
paring,  from  the  time  he  finds  the  power  of 
light  is  utterly  loft,  for  the  remedying  the 
deformity.  To  thispurpofe  the  fuppuration 
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mu  ft  be  retarded  fo  as  to  render  it  fufficient  to 
deftroy  about  one  third,  or  fomewhat  lefs  of 
the  globe  of  the  Eye,  After  this  let  it  heal  in 
the  ufual  way  ;  and  there  will  remain  enough 
of  the  natural  Eye,  to  give  motion  to  the  ar¬ 
tificial  :  and  yet  there  will  be  a  fpace  for  that 
to  be  received. 

When  the  fight  is  irrecoverably  loft,  and 
the  Eye  remains  prominent,  the  humours 
muft  be  let  out  by  an  incifion,  and  the  globe 
will  thus  fall  to  the  proper  dimenfions  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  artificial  Eye ;  and  yet  there  will 
be  in  the  remainder  a  powTer  of  motion. 

In  either  cafe  a  glafs  Eye  muft  be  made 
rounded  in  front,  and  hollow  behind  $  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  natural  one  ;  and  large  e- 
nough  to  fill  the  whole  fpace  between  the 
Eye-lids.  This  dimenfion  muft  be  carefully 
regarded,  and  there  will  then  be  no  diftin- 
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guiOiing  the  falfe  Eye  from  the  true. 


FINIS. 


